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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


We are unable to decide the mode we shall adopt in publishing thy 
accepted essays untill next week. | 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND THE JEWS. 
THe BANE AND THE ANTIDOTE. 


Reticion is the means whereby man is brought to the knowledge of 
the Supreme Creator; sacred worship the mode by which he enters into 
the presence of, and communes with, the same Omnipotent Being. But 
the world being composed of millions of human beings, speaking dif- 
ferent languages and dialects, and having different ideas, we cannot 
wonder that the modes of worshipping God should be almost as various 
as the people themselves. Convinced of this truism, and that the God 
of Israel did not, and does not, create millions of human beings, after- 
wards to punish them for the crime of worshipping according to their 
conscience, our Rabbins (of blessed memory) have laid down the maxim, 
which should be enshrined in letters of gold, that ‘the pious of every 


nation have a share in the world tocome ;” a declaration of teleratien— - 


nay, of such complete liberty of conscience—that Judaism may, without 
arrogance, challenge any other religion to produce the like. The Jew- 
ish religion preaching and practising religious freedom, it necessarily 
discountenances all and every system or mode of proselytism; for to 
the Jews were given the safe custody of the sacred oracles (and how, 
amidst the most cruel persecutions, they have remained faithful to their 
trust, history is a witness), which could not be safely attended to, did 
they roam about the world in search of converts. Besides, every indi- 
vidual Jew, however humble, is in himself of necessity ‘‘ a missionary ;” 
for wherever one of the race of Abraham locates himself, there is planted 
the sacred banner of the unity of God, there stands a living witness to 
that Divine truth which, in God’s own good time, all nations will 
acknowledge and bow down to, saying to the Jew, “ We will go with 
you, for we have heard tuat God 1s with you.” 

Having thus shewn, that Judaism interferes not with the religious 
belief of the professor’ of other faiths—because, satisfied of its own 
inherent truth, it leaves to God the working out of the world’s recogni- 
tion of His Divine unity—we have a right to expect that the same 
‘ystem should be adopted towards us and our children, especially by the 
professors of that creed which teaches, “ Do unto others as you. would 
that they should do unto you.” 

Minet Sad lately met one of those bevies of religious zealots, a 
thi Alliance,” having for its object 
nge t between all Christians bearing that 
sect of Che ; mong other things, the persecutions practised by aaa 
the other was brought forth on the tapis, an 
races in y condemned. But while our Christian friends 
isaeltie en nging their ae wrongs before the public, and exposing 
e persecution which they had endured and 
exiles from their native homes for 
thece ey never could not let slip the 
been , the pe ays, they had so loudly complained o 
ne ves. The balderdash of those parties 
who themselves converted Jews, and by affected 
thane minds of pious and well-meaning Christians, 
y an ignis JSatuus in : cause in which they can 
ects re Bot pass by as unworthy of our present notice. Dut 
nt when we see a Christian clergyman of the high 


contrary ofthe Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, making use of language 


» 


princiciples of that religion of which he is an accredited 


e said— 


There were two or three reasons why he gladly tendered a brotherly wel- 


come to the converted Jews who were present. He did it, becanse he felt 
deeply in his heart the ineffaceable guilt of their nature in denying, age after 
age, with contempt and hatred, that Christ who had died for them, and given 
them so many proofs of his divinity, and because he recollected that what 
had happened to their nation they had been rescued from. He welcomed 
them also, because, though the unbelief of the Jew was absolutely inexcusa- 
ble, and cried over the whole earth to God for vengeance, we bad hardened his 
heart and had blinded his eyes. It was not merely because the religion of Jesus 
was spiritual, and because the Son of God came to dissipate their natural 
vanity, and strip them of all those vain delusions by which they hoped to be 
at the head of the nations, but because they had seen Christian idolators— 


been protected, and their property had been torn from them, and what should 


because they had known them as tyrants—because their industry had not 


have been pity was contempt. ‘There was another reason, still dearer to his 
heart, why he welcomed his Jewish brethren. He looked at that unbelieving 
race, steeped in iniquity, under God's righteous curse,and who, while His own 
elect were saved from amongst them, were now experiencing the fact that He 
had blinded the rest, and that his wrath had come upon them to the uttermost. 


Now we challenge the learned Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel to 
prove that, in this instance, the noble determination of the Jew not to 
forsake the religion of Moses, the servant of God, and of his ancestors, 
‘cried over the whole earth to God for vengeance ;” and we challen 
him further to demonstrate the truth of his other remark, when x 
said, ‘‘ He looked at that unbelieving race steeped in iniquity, under 
God’s righteous curse,” ete. And this from Baptist Noel, the eloquent 
and fierce denunciator of the late Corn laws, the minister who has 
conscientiously seceded from the established Church of England ;—yes, 
this man, who has exercised the inalienable right of acting up to the 
dictates of his conscience, has not hesitated to denounce God's vengeance 
against that unoffending race, who, for conscience’ sake, have suffered 
such unheard-of persecutions for more than eighteen centuries, Leaving 
Mr. Noel to ponder over the words of the founder of Christianity, who 
teaches, in his Sermon on the Mount, “ Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; for their’s is the kingdom of 
heaven ;” and further, on, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for their's 
is the kingdom of heaven: blessed are they that mourn; for they shall 
be comforted: blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth ;” 
we must ask ourselves a question—What requires to be done to protect 
our young and ignorant from falling into the meshes and snares of those 


: parties who, under the sanction of Christianity, set husband and wife at 


enmity, divide brother from sister, and, tearing many a child from the 
paternal home, send many a parent with sorrow to the grave ? 
| There are two modes by which we can at all hope to stem the torrent 
of infidelity with which we are assailed—Firstly, by education; and 
secondly, by pulpit instruction. To instil the first properly into the 
minds of the children of our poor, who are the parties most open to the 
allurements of the enticer, we require something more than a mere 
elementary education; and secondly, we must raise up a native ministry 
who will deem it their duty to extend the influence of their sacred 
calling beyond the walls of the synagogue. | 
Yes, we require a ministry possessed of other qualifications than a 
fine voice; we require a ministry who will seek out the abodes of 
ignorance and of crime, and teach the sinner the error of his ways, and 
bring him back to repentance and to heaven. We require a ministry 
who will visit the sick bed, and pour into affliction the oil of religious 
consolation and resignation ; and we, above all, require, nay, demand 
that such a ministry may be called into existence, that the disgrace may 
no longer attach to us that, notwithstanding our boasting of our 
educational establishments for our poor, a vast number are totally 
ignorant of the principles of their faith. Let, then, the Chief Rabbi 
bestir himself; let him bring forth to public view—and, we hope, to 
public approbation and support—the plan of that college, which, for 
more than four years has been promised us. Let us but happily witoess 
the entry.of but one scholar into such college; and we doubt not that 
the foundation, being once laid, the whole of a superstructure will be 
raised as will hand down to the praises of future generations the name 
of the Rev. Nathan Marcus Adler, as the Chief Rabbi under whose 
auspices such an institation was called into existence. But there is no 
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time to be lost, for life is short, and the labour is much ; we must be 
up and stirring ; and let this be our watchword against the attack of 
the enticer— 


«4 Native Mriyistry;” and 
«Epucate! Epucate! Epucate!” 
THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 
AccorpinG To Mosaico-TaLmupicaL Ricur. 
From the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden. 
(Continued from page 372. 
We therefore find, in the mythos of the Greeks, that the Eumenides 


of the murdered man pursue the murderer,! and the gods of the lower 
regions take his vengeance into their hands and demand an expiation, 
which must be made, even when a murder has been committed uninten- 
tionally ;* till this is done, the murderer is considered defiled, and must 
not enter the holy and public places. Here we already trace a faint 
notion that a murder was considered an offence committed against the 
gods; but it was yet considered a private crime: the revenge, which the 
avenger of blood—generally the nearest relative of the murdered—was 
bound to take, was relinquished when the murdered man pardoned his 
murderer before his death.4 The avenger of blood could besides ac- 
cept a ransom, and by so doing renounced all revenge. We sce here 
that the consideration has been domineering, that by killing a man an 
injury has, by his death, been inflicted on the family through the loss of 
one of its members; the murdered man is considered as a thing. More- 
over, since murder was looked upon as a private crime, its punishment 
did not devolve upon the civil tribunals; the murderer could banish 
himself before he was placed before a tribunal; such voluntary banish- 
ment, however, was not considered a punishment by law, since the law 
never pronounced banishment except for political offences. Only when 
the relatives of the murdered man summoned the murderer before a 
tribanal, the tribunals entertained the summons, and pronounced death 
against him, This relation of the murderer to the murdered man, where 
the murder is viewed as a private crime, and the murdered man as a 
thing belonging to the family, becomes still more prominént in the 
institutions of the ancient Germans, where murder could be expiated by 
paying the ji erzyeld; an institution which was still in force in the 
time of the Carlovingians. In the Koran? we meet with similar institu- 
tions, and among the African Mussulmans justice is admizistered in a 
like manner.® 
How different is it in the Mosaic right! Murder is considered from 
that point of view in which it must be regarded in the abstract principle 
of right: it is a crime committed against the state, which guarantees 
and secures the life of every individual. ‘Therefore it is emphatically 
enacted, “ Ye shall take no ransom for the life of a.murderer who is 
guilty of death: but he shall be surely put to death’ (Numb. xxxv. 31); 
and (in verse 33) we read, ‘“‘ Ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye 
are; for blood [the crime of bloodshed | defileth the land: and the land 
cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of 
him that shed it.”” Here we find it distinctly stated, that ‘‘ the land 
will be polluted ;” the state will, by bloodshed and murder, be ruined: 
that murder is not only considered a crime perpetrated on the murdered 
man, or an zjury inflicted on the family to which he belonged, but an 
offence comnutted against the land, against the state, since it would destroy 
all bonds of internal security, and the increase of such crimes would 
hasten its total dissolution. Therefore, no ransom can expiate such 
guilt, neither can the pardon either of the murdered man himself or of 
the avenger of blood absolve from condigti punishment, because the 
crime committed against society at large calls for punishment. True, 
the Mosaic right places the execution of this punishment in the hands 
of the avenger of blood: “he shall slay the murderer when he meeteth 
him.’ But the ideas prevalent at the time of the legislation must be 
taken into account, as it has been often remarked, particularly as it was 
considered an affair involving the duty and the honour of the surviving 
relatives to avenge the death of the murdered man on his murderer.7 
These sentiments manifested themselves in every uncivilised nation, and 
even in those upon whom the light of civilisation had already dawned, 
with such violence, that every attempt to suppress them entirely must 


have failed, and every interdiction been disregarded. Even in our 


a sanguinary longing for revenge, proceediiig from less 
noble and natural motives—the duel—is generally prevailing, and ever 
law enacted to check it is defied. : ee Pe: : 
But since the punishment of the murderer was not solely left in the 
hands of the avenger of blood, but was taken up—as proved by the pase 
sages quoted above—by the state, it is herefrom deducible that a trial 


' Plato (Leges, Dialogue J, p- 865) preserves the tradition, that a free citizen» 
who met with his death by violence (Plato’s ideal republic does not recognise the 


slave as man), at sight of his murderer, who lives undisturbed, filled with wrath 
and with deep indignation, haunts and troubles him. 
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must have taken place (as the subsequent interpretation of the T 
adopts), which is partly borne out by the Scriptural passage, « Whose 
killeth any person, the murderer shall be put to death by the 
witnesses; but one witness shall not testify against any Person to of 
him to die” (Numb. xxxv. 30); the murderer was, therefore, — 
then only, left in the hands of the avenger of blood, when hig cent a 
had already been pronounced by the tribunal (compare, on th, ary 
Deut. xix. 11). It is moreover a well-known fact, that, in cage 
premeditated murder, the perpetrator is secured against the revenge, 
the avenger of blood by fleeing to the place of refuge (Numb. + lg 
and the law checked, since it could not entirely abolish, the desir fos 
enacting Lynch-law. 

Other movements of great importance manifest themselves. 9}: 
prove the recognition of the proper principle of right. According : 
Mosaic right, no exemption before the law was recognised, Tye hi . 
priest was no less amenable to the law in all its rigour than the lem 
No sanctuary, no sacred spot, could protect against punishment, & If: 
man come presumptuously upon his neighbour to slay him with Cuile, 
thou shalt take him from mine altar, that he may die” (Exod, XXi. 14) 
In those legislations where murder was considered a private crime, ang 
where punishment found its Justification in the motive of revenge, it was 
a natural consequence that revenge must have ceased when the —_ 
secuted placed himself under the protection of the Deity, which took 
him under its egis; human passion durst not enter the sanctuary of the 
gods—their temple was inviolable and sacred.® And, likewise, the giz 
ferent rank and grade in society, the distmction of master and slave, of 
priest and layman, carried with it a certain indemnity in a state wher 
murder was considered as a private crime. The Mosaic right, regard. 
ing the crime not only as an injury inflicted upon the person murdered, 
but as a violation of justice, rejected every such distinction ; murde is 
an offence committed against society, an outrage against the law; anj 
since God himself, according to his essence, is the Supreme Protect; 
and Guardian of law and justice, lawlessness and guilt cannot fing 
shelter and security in his sanctuary, and the priest cannot TO Ut 
punished. As another consequence of the very principle of right mn 
Mosaism, must be considered the recognition of the right of the person, 
which is not adjudged as a thing in cases of crime. The father has no 
power over the life and death of his children, the master is guilty ¢ 
death in killing his slave.? The punishment, moreover, cannot extend 
beyond the person of the murderer, and those who are related to hin 
by ties of blood are not involved in his doom: ‘ The fathers shail no, 
be put to death fer the children, neither shall the children be put to 
death for the fathers” (Deut. xxiv. 16). 


(To be continued.) 


* With regard to this expiation, which was of a double nature ( piatio et lustratio), 


compare O. Muller, schilus Eumenides, p. 138 et sc 
Vide Plato, p. 866, 870. 


* Demosthenes, adv. Pantenetum, p. 983, 20, 


° Bura ti. verse 175: “Faithful, you are commanded to retaliate upon the mur- 
derer: freeman for freeman, slave for slave, woman for woman. But he who is 
pardoned by the relative, he may be amerced of what is right, and pay a ransom of 


what is right. Such is th 
¢ Vide * Etudes sur e goodness and mercy of your master. 


M.B. Vincent. tee0 loi Musulmane (rit. de Malek) legislation criminelle,” par 


” According to Plato (1. 1, 8 
these ito the page 871), it was the duty of the relative to deliver 


of the gods, of justi-e; and if he neglected it he incurred the anger 


A PLEASING SIGN .OF OUR TIMES. 

To the close observer, who has followed the social and political develop- 
ment of the last fifty years, it must have become a matter of certainty, 
that the cruel and dire oppression under which our co-religionists, in all 
parts of Europe, more or less, smarted, must, in course of time, give 
way to a sense of justice. The restrictions and prohibitions, which were 
imposed by various governments of the Continent on the Jews, were 
no less oppressive to them, than they were degrading to the governments - 
who imposed them. We have, however, since 1848, seen many liberal 
governments rescind all the prohibitory laws, and admit their Jewish 
subjects to their full right of citizenship. Among these, the Hans- 
town, Lubeck, has set a noble example. ‘he present senate, at the heat 
of a liberal-minded corporation, made noble amends for the persecution 
of their predecessors, against the Jews. On the th of October, 154, 
the senate, in council, granted to the Jews within the territory of the 
free and Hanse-town, of Lubeck, full emancipation. This spontaneous 
act of justice was hailed by our co-religionists with joy, and would 
have almost obliterated ali reminiscences of late injustice and intolerance, 
but for the traces they had left behind. When, on the 6th of March, 
1816, a peremptory decree of the senate and common-council expelled 
the Jews from the town, some, whose means allowed them to do®, 
settled in Hamburg, where the Jews enjoyed comparative liberty ; but the 
great majority, who were poor, took up their domicile in Moisling,$ 
little village, distant about two miles from Lubeck. Here they were 
exposed to all the vexatious and petty tyrannies of their cruel masters 
Excluded from the right of citzenship, every source of gaining ap hones 
livelihood, they sunk deeper and deeper into poverty and misery: The 
father-land, which was not liberal enough to’ give to its children ths 
which was their own, was unjust enough to take from them that t 
which, by its own acts, it had forfeited every claim. The Jewish ae 
men were pressed for the army, to defend a country which 4iso 4 
them, and which they, in their turn, could not love. The present at 
the senate will iend greatly to make them forget former injuries; ys 
forget and forgive them, as it has been the privilege of the 
nation at large, to practice forgiveness for many, many centuries j . 

The new congregation, which has formed itself at Lubeck, % ome 
matter of course,a poor one. Their congregational affairs are aa . 
most unsatisfactory state. Their educational establishments go 
stand-still. This is greatly to be deplored. We said, in our lat 
article of last week, that we must strive with all our energies to 000 


® Numerous instances can be traced in times of antiquity and in the middle #5 
(in the south of Italy, still extant in modern times). punish 

Exod. xxi. 20, according tomany commentators. At all events,” severe (verse 
ment is here inflicted, and for bodily injury the slave receives his freedom righ! 
26 and 27); these are laws which no other legislation knows. pint” 
has the following statute (§ 1, instit. 1,8): “ Apud omnes peraque severit! 
vertere possumus, dominis in servos vite necisque potestatem fuisse, 
of which was afterwards tempered by Antoninus Pius (§ 2, ibid.). - 
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Lnowledge, in order to raise our moral and social standard among the 
gations with whom we live. This becomes more imperatively the duty 
of those Jews, who, like those at Lubeck, have been emancipated. But 
he rising generation of the now emancipated Moisling Jews, who, by 
one stroke of the pen, were liberated from their Ghetto, and admitted 
into the humanised and humanising society of their Christian brethren, 
are in an awful state of ignorance, because education was shut out from 
‘hem. It isa well-known fact, that when the masses have to struggle 
for the means to provide food for the stomach and for the mind, the 
frst, in nine cases out of ten, will swallow up the scanty morsel, which 
desperate and blighted efforts can procure,and the second—the mind—will 
he starved. A committee has been formed, who deliberated on the best 
senns how to bring education home to the poorest of the poor. 

It was resolved, that an appeal should be made to their brethren in 
faith; the senate sanctioned their proceeding; and we have before us a 
senatorial rescript, to which the great seal of the Hanse town of Lubeck 
has been attached, which certifies and recommends the statements set 
forth in this appeal. A gentleman, one of the wardens of the congre- 
gation, volunteered to undertake this onerous duty. He first appealed 
to our brethren at Hamburgh, and forthwith a committee has been 
fyrmed in that town to respond to this appeal. 

He then proceeded to Frantfort-on-the-Maine, and ready assistance 
gas afforded him. In the list of subscribers we read the name of the 
benevolent Baron A. M. de Rothschild,! with 500 florins; P. A. Cohen, 
sith 20 dollars ; B. H. Goldsmid, with 20 dollars; Weiller Brothers, 
15 dollars ; and several donations of 10 and 15 dollars, which were 
given anonymously. Mr. M. Friedheim has now arrived in London, to 
appeal to his brethren in England. He has brought letters of intro- 
duction to the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, who, by subseribing his share, has 
recommended the undertaking to a sympathising Jewish public. 

Brethren! Your benevolence has established for you European 
fme. Your noble exertions to uphold Judaism unimpaired ; your 
struggle to gain for yourself full and entire emancipation, must raise a 
sympathising cord in your breast, to respond to the appeal of your co- 
religionists, who crave your assistance, to be enabled to afford education 
tothe poor, and to raise the social and political standard of the Jews. 


ISRAEL’S SONG OF DELIVERANCE, 
I’tu sing to Jehovah, with joy and delight, 

jecause He hath gloriously triumph’d in fight: 

The horse and his rider, His people to free, 

In wrath He hath whelm’d in the midst of the sea. 


Jehovah’s my strength, and the theme of my song, 
And still He to me is a Saviour from wrong: 
He, He is my God, and [ll publish His praise; 
The God of my sire, and His glory I'll raise: 
Jehovah's a Hero in war,’’ I'll exclaim ; 
“ Por ever and ever, Jehovah’s His name.” 


The chariots of Pharaoh, the chariots and host, 
He into the sea in His anger hath tost ; 
And deep in the sea of the border! are drown’'d 
The choice of his captains, for valour renown'd: 
The deeps overspread them; they all are o’erthrown ; 
They sank in the wat’ry abyss like a stone. 


O Lord, Thy right hand is exalted in might; 
O Lord, Thy right hand can the hater requite ; 
And Thou Thy opponents o’erthrow’st evermore, 
At once in the power of Thy glory in store. 
Like flame Thou Thy wrath to destroy them send’st forth; 
Like chaff it consumes them away “’om the earth. 
And soon were the waters before Thee upcast 
At blast of Thy nostrils—a far sweeping blast. 
The floods stood erect on each side, like a heap; 
lhe deeps were congeal’d in the heart of the deep. 
“ Ull chase, I'll o’ertake, [ the plunder will part; 
Upon them betimes shall be sated my heart: 
My sword I’ll unsheathe,” said the foe, with disdain, 
‘ My hand for myself shall possess them again.” 
Thy wind thou mad’st blow, the abyss on them spread ; 
Chey sank in the high-swelling waters like lead. 


‘Mong gods who, O Lord, is like Thee ? Who like Thee, 
In holiness rlorious, hath been, or shall be ? 
How fearful in praises! Performer alone 


Of wonders, whereby to mankind Thou art known. 


ee ee honour of Baron A, M. de Rothschild, it must be said, that he exerted 
MUN ope With the Congress at Vienna, and subsequently with the Diet at 
ews eed to get the decree of the senate for the expulsion of the 
con isdieeaet on but the conflicting interests which prevailed at these assemblies 
. in dies all his endeavours. We know that such august bodies are rather 
‘scovering truth, and slower still in rendering justice. 


Is usually rendered “ weed,” properly, “sea-weed,” and 
eit ¢ y thay _ For this, as its only meaning, Gesenius contends, and will not 
Te acting th derived from the verb >> “ to break off, to desist, to limit;” not 
ing border at as weeds commonly abound ia the margin of water, a word signify- 
‘ae b. limit might easily come to be used also for weed; thus, in English, 
able to meh rete are sometimes convertible terms. In view of this, it seems prefer- 
MUch as thee ho DY“ the sea of the border,” to translating it “weedy sea;” inas- 
rested Ph Collection of water in question lies between both Egypt and Canaan, and 
Hebrew his march against the Israelites. Moreover, as proper names in 
MEntion the ouacunt words, a great poet, in a sublime song, would undoubtedly 
tiVe title tort Cene of the overthrow of the Egyptian host by a dignified and expres- 
Phar per for such an event; whereas the term “weedy sea” suggests the 
““araoh and his army having foundered in a bog. 


Thy kingly right-hand Thou on high stretchedst forth ; 
Ingulph’d them the waters, ingulph’d them the earth. 


Thou lead’st, in Thy mercy, the people along, 
Whom Thou, in Thy might, hast redeem’d from the strong. 
Like sheep, Thou conduct'st them along the high road, 
Each day, in Thy strength, to Thy holy abode. 
The peoples have heard, and astounded are they ; 
The homes of Philistia are fill’d with dismay “a 
The chieftains of Edom are struck at the tale: 
The werriors of Moab with amazement are pale : 
In faintness are Canaan's inhabitants all, 
Upon them confusion and fearfulness fall. 
At power of Thy arm they are still as a stone, 
O Lord, while Thy people before Thee pass on; 
Dy tribes while the people pass on in Thy sight, 
Whom Thou from the foe hast redeem'd in Thy might. 
Thou mak’st them, with vict’ry around them, to come, 
And tend’st them with care in the hill of Thy home, 
The place Thou hast form'd for Thy seat in the lands,? 
The sanctuar’ establish’d, O Lord, by ‘Thy hands. 


For ever and ever Jehovah shall reign: 
For Pharaoh's proud steed, with his chariots and train 
Of horsemen, went sea-ward ; when, swift on their track, 
Jehovah the sea’s sweeping waters brought back. 
But dry on their journey, triumphant and free, 
The armies of [srael went on through the sea. 


Elul, 5611. 


A PARABLE. 
By Rasst IlsAAc ARMAHA, 


A cerTAIN king commissioned two skilful ornamental painters to adorn 
his palace, assigning to each of them a wall to be finished in a certain 
lime, which task they were bound to accomplish on pain of death. The 
one, anxious to perform his task, set to work industriously, and painted 
the walls in the most masterly and scientific fresco, completing them 
before the time appointed; the other, on the contrary, trifled away his 
time, postponed his commission from day to day, until the time ap- 
pointed for its completion was near at hand. He then became con- 
scious of his neglect, and trembled at the approach of the day when the 
king expected to find those orders obeyed, of which he had been utterly 
unmindful; and whilst his idleness would expose him to the forfeit of 
fame and life, the industry of his fellow-labourer would reward jum with 
praise and honour. He was thus contemplating the ruin that awaited 
him, when lo! a thought entered his mind, that to make amends for the 
time neglected was not entirely hopeless. He shook off his lethargy, 
set about cleaning the stones of the wall, and gave them so transparent 
a polish, as to reflect any object that might be placed before them. He 
then placed a partition between his wall and that of his fellow-labourer, 
and completed the polish within the last days of the given time. 

When the king, full of expectation, accompanied by his numerous 
attendants, visited the palace to inspect the painted walls, the one artist 
exhibited his beautiful paintiags, which were highly approved of and 
admired by the king and his retinue, as much for the splendour of the 
performance as for the punctuality of its execution. He then asked the 
second to show his work; and when introduced by him to the other 
side of the partition, to his great surfise and anger, he beheld nothing 
but a naked wall, without the least adornment of painting or carving. 
To avoid the anger of the king, which was almost breaking forth into 
fury, the painter removed the partition which divided the two walls, 
when suddenly all the paintings and carvings of the other wall were 
magnificently displayed by reflection upon the brilliantly polished wall. 
The king, agreeably surprised at this beautiful display, and admiring 
the splendour of the reflection, the clearness of the painting, and the 
ingenuity of the device, which not only enhanced the effect of those 
pictures, but exhibited advantageously any object placed before tt, was 
not only appeased, but so delighted, that he rewarded and promoted 
him above the other. Thus, although the one artist attended more 
punctually to his commission, yet the beauty, clearness, and utility of 
the invention of the other, in serving to heighten any painting that 
might be brought near to it, could not but elicit the applause and the 
satisfaction of the king. 


The application of this parable will be easily understood. The industrious 
and punctual artist may be compared to him who, at the onset of life, thinks 
of the future, attends to his vocation, and by the practice of virtue directs 
his course of life to its ultimate destination. He thus appears on the ap- 
pointed day, when all flesh must succumb before the Eternal Being, prepared 
to render an account of his actions; whilst the inert and negligent artist 1s 
he who, passing the greatest portion of his life in the pursuit of earthly plea- 
sures, deters his duties, till, finding himself on the brink of the grave, he 
begins to contemplate his end. He rouses himself from the imtoxication of 
pleasure into which he had sunk, endeavours to repair that which he has 
neglected, and labours with assiduity and unremitting care to become an 
altered being; and practising virtue for his own advantage, affords an exam- 
ple and a moral reflection to sinners and evil-doers, whom he directs how to 
remove the stumbling-block, how to clear the path, and how to approach the 
am of the King of mercy.— Efficacy of Repentance,” by Rabin Abraham 

elais. 


® The Israelites were a le planted in the midst of the nations for the purpose 
of go world the knowledge of God and His laws; 
and their mission as a people still is the instruction of mankind, to oihct ier 
they require to be restored to national independence in their own land: fos 
great good can a scattered, oppressed, and despised people, as. they too generally 
are, ever accomplish for either themselves or othersf 
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Friday, September 12, 5611—1851. 


+* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be privATELY authenticated. 


REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
By THe AMERICAN ESssAYIST. 
Sect. 6.—The Two Kingdoms—HIdolatry—The Prophets. 
(Concluded from page 381.) 


The kings and politicians of Judah had several reasons for the intro- 
duction of idolatry. When one or the other of the adjacent nations 
had assumed a powerful attitude—as was alternately the case with 
Syria, Assvria, Babylon, and Egypt—so that it was deemed necessary 
to court their favour, in order to form an alliance against powerful 
invaders, the idolatrous worship of such a nation was introduced, tem- 
ples were built, and priests appointed. The example of the king and 
his grandees soon found imitators among the vulgar; but when the 
court changed its idolatry, according to circumstances, the vulgar always 
retained some portion of it; and so, if we consider the above-mentioned 
causes, idolatry could easily make its way into the kingdom of Judah. 
The dynasty of David, also, had many unworthy and degenerate kings 
upon the throne of Judah: some of them may have been iucined to 
idolatry because of their inclination to excess, extravagance, and de- 
bauchery ; others may have felt the desire of being independent despots, 
which was a matter of impossibility so long as the Mosaic laws and 
institutions existed, and were known and regarded by the people, where- 
fore attempts were made to abolish them; while others, again, who saw 
the priests usurping the highest power, and misapplying their power and 
the confidence of the people to enrich themselves and to check the 
authority of the king, thought of reducing their power and influence by 
lessening the sanctity of the temple at Jerusalem, and idolatry was 
favoured by them, though they themselves did not practise it. But the 
lamentable result of these political corruptions was the final reduction 
of the great mass of the people to idolatry, immorality, weakness, and 
dependence, which was the cause of the fall of both kingdoms. (Idolatry 
was not practised in the sense nor to the extent generally supposed, as 
we shall show in another section.) 

Opposed to this ignorance—this corruption of morals, manners, and 
politics—stood the prophets, the inspired aud heroic champioas of the 
Mosaic laws and institutions, the eloquent advocates of purity of morals 
and manners, the immutable defenders of truth, the mysterious oracles 
of both king and people, a dread to tyrants and oppressors, and a con- 
solation to the innocent, feeble, and oppressed. ‘The prophets, aware of 
the causes which made Israel a nation, and convinced that her existence 
and prosperity solely depended upon the effectual operation of these 
causes ; being thoroughly acquainted with the internal structure of the 
Mosaic laws, which altogether rest upon the ground-work of a pure and 
Divine Monotheism, and having the conviction that a departure from 
this code must bring misery and destruction to the nation—since the 
departure from this code is also an annihilation of the historical mission 
of the nation, which is the sole cause of its existence—directed their 
inspired and eloquent speeches chiefly against idolatry, its causes and 
consequences. The corruption @f the kings, leaders, and priests, was 
exposed and rebuked by them in such a bold and fearless manner, the 
law and the rights of the people were advocated in such a stern and 
powerful way, that it is hard for us to discriminate which they were in 
the greater measure, patriots, friends of liberty and justice, or pious 
teachers of the Divine word. The dependence upon, the alliance with, 
and the subjection to another nation, was looked upon by the prophets 
as a foul breach of fidelity to God and His laws, and as the ruin of the 
nation, against which they spoke with fiery zeal and unlimited attach- 
ment to their nation and her cause. 

They knew the internal weakness of the petty nations which  sur- 
rounded Palestine; and when a hero of one nation frightened the others 
into subjection, they always instructed their people to remain inde- 
pendent and neutral, since those tyrannical countries would fall under 
their own defects, the weakness of their Jaws and institutions, and could 
not outlast the innate strength and vitality of the Mosaic laws and insti- 
tutions—the death of the hero ended the supremacy of his country. 
When kings and leaders were too cowardly to maintain their indepen- 
dence, the prophets foretold to them the unhappy consequences so accu- 
rately, and censured them so boldly, that it is again hard for us to 
distinguish which they were in the greater measure—propheis, or sound 
and scientific politicians. As faithful successors of Moses and Samuel, 
they preached remission of sins to those who returned to God and His 
laws with a repenting heart, and with a firm determination to abstain 
from vice and idolatry; and so they bre: ght consolation and encourage- 
ment to every soul. In times of calamity they uncovered the source of 
it, the impious actions of king, lead rs, priests, false prophets, and cor- 
rupted people, rebuked them severely, and called them to repventance 
and prayer, in which alone could be found salvation and rescue. In 
times of prosperity they called them to temperance, morality, piety, and 
justice, to com meekness, simpleness, and honesty, in order to main- 
tain the strength and prosperity of the nation. In times of danger 
they encouraged kings, warriors, and people, by eloquent and sublime 
words, which strengthened their fainting minds. So the prophets were 
the teachers and guardians, the counsellors and guides of the people 

and of those kings who were willing to walk in the path of right 2 
ness; but they were a dread to ev, 3 p ghteous- 
; ey a dread to evil doers, a decided opposition’ to 


wicked kings, rulers, and overbearing priests. From the fact 
that the most wicked kings had not courage to touch these men ‘ 
—only one having been slain, and one persecuted—we m 
the people had more confidence in the simple, disintereste 
advocates of the Divine word, than in the kings and 
Their upright, just, and pious characters—their bold, 
honest conduct, in opposition to the great and mighty of 
by which they subjected the latter to the law—their sim 
and inspired speeches, procured for them the confidence, 
and the love of the people, which protected them fro 
insolence. 

The earlier prophets, from the death of Samuel down to th 
Isaiah, seem neither to have written very much, nor to have made lo 
speeches ; their instructions were given in brief words, resembling ra 
of an oracle, or by symbolical actions, with which they connected * ta 
speeches ; still it is undoubtedly true, that we possess but little of the 
productions, and that much more has been lost. They spoke mosis 
against Israel, and very little against Judah, where the Divine laws st 
still regarded; but when Judah also went astray, the words of the 
prophets fell heavy upon them likewise. Foreign nations were fr. 
quently admonished, and sometimes yood consequences were produced 
But when enlightenment and learniig spread over the count | 
bolical acts and mysterious oracles lost their influence, and the prophets 
resorted to the common means of instruction and persuasion, to the 
of oratory, in which they are unrivalled in history. The beauty of the 
language which we find in Isaiah, his contemporaries and immediaip 
successors, is no faint evidence of the high state of improvement of thy: 
age; a rude mass could not possibly have comprehended those subligy 
and energetic words. , The prophets, after the time of Solomon, had jy 
oppose the idolatrous party of the people, the luxurious, immoral, ang 
oppressive kings and courtiers, deceitful and overbearing priests, hypo. 
crites and senseless performers of ceremonies and religious practises, who 
made no attempt to improve their moral characters. They were con- 
vinced that the progress of time, the triumph of education and learning, 
make many a religious form and many a ritual ceremony, not only 
impracticable and useless, but also tiresome and oppressive; that the 
weight of outworn ceremonies depresses the mind and quenches the 
noble light of religion, so that the mind, the longing spirit, finds no 
satisfaction, no reconciliation in it, and falls into the depths of nihilism, 
or resorts to immorality, intoxication, prejudice, superstition, and 
idolatry. They saw many turn indifferently aside from Judaism, be. 
cause the pomp and display, the sacrifices and the corruption of the 
priests in Jerusalem, were as little satisfactory to their religious wants 
as the temples of the heathen gods; and the great error of mistaking 
the temple, the synagogue, and the church for religion, has always pre: 
vailed among men. ‘Lhey saw priests longing for wealth, power, and 
influence, aud using to their ambitious ends the general means of 
priests—prejudice, superstition, deceit, and imposture, which was cal- 
culated to ruin the nation for ever and ever. So the prophets not only 
rebuked those evil-doers, but they also uncovered to the people the 
inmost heart of Judaism, the basis, the vitality, the spirit of the Mosaic 
law, which they stripped bare of all its rites and ceremonies, and showeé 
forth the brilliant light of truth in its original splendour, which attracted 
the better thinking class, weakened the influence of idolatry and of 
priests, and held kings and rulers in their proper limits. In this manper 
the prophets were also the first reformers of Judaism. 

These few observations will suffice. To proceed with our historical 
remarks, we shall only add, that twenty-four centuries have elapse 
since the last tune of the prophetic lyre expired, and still are the 
beautiful words the ornament of poetry, unrivalled and unexcelled: 
still are they consolation to the mourning mind, elevation to moral 
sentiments, satisfaction to the pious heart, and refreshment to the 
thirsty soul; bright are yet the rainbow colours with which they 
painted, strong and unchanged the stones hewn from the rock of truti 
with which they built; still beams the celestial light with which they 
itluminated, and their sun will never set. Their sublime personalities 
are yet subjects of admiration, their characters are still a praise-worth) 
example for the imitation of all good men; they, the verified Judas, 
are still a proud ornament to their nation and to human nature at large: 
these are the sons of Isracl, the derided, oppressed, and rejected Jsrae.. 


REMARKS ON THE “CADISH.” 
By Davip Lyon. 


Amongst the many excellent forms of prayer, comprised ia 
devotional services of the Jews, there is one, the 27), “ Cadish, ie . 
is pre-eminent in many respects. It is composed of the Chaldee oe 
which clearly proves its antiquity, as we might thereby trace 1! vay 
to the period of the Babylonian captivity. It differs likewise from fo 
generality of the prayers, inasmuch as it is arranged, exclusively; 2 
public worship; whilst there are few, which have not been adapt ™ 
private, as well as public, devotion. From the circumstance as “5 
repeated more than once in every public service, we may ™ - ster 
its importance, and the high esteem in which it was held. The = det 
and style of composition of the Cadish wil] come more particularly ot 9 
our notice in the course of this paper. 1 can, however, briefly si 
present, that they are both of a superior order. : 

On comparing the translations of the Cadish, which are g1* 
different published versions of the Hebrew prayers, | have 
some not inconsiderable variations, chiefly arising from the wo 
original being differently collocated; and as there is nob west wed 10 
translations with which can entirely agree, I have beet chem 
prepare a new translation, in which I have united such parts © 
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curred with my own views of the real meaning of the passages, I 
oil now submit it, together with the observations which I have to 
5 


offer on the prayer itself. 
THE CADISH. 


}. Magnified and hallowed be His great name, according to His will, in 
be world which he hath created! And may He establish His kingdom 
. ‘ng your lives and your days, and during the lives of all the house of 
se |, speedily and shortly ! and say ye, Amen. | 
oe onse. Amen. May Ilis great name be blessed for ever ad ever. 

> Blessed, praised, glorified, extolled, magnified, honoured, exalted, and 
iauded be His holy name (blessed is Hc), above all blessings, hymns, praises 
1d beatitudes that are uttered in this world ! and say ye, Amen. 

" 3 May the prayers and supplications of all Israel be accepted in the 
resence of their Father who is in heaven! and say ye, Amen. 

j. May there be fulness of peace from heaven, with life unto us, and all 
feracl! and say ye, Amen. 


May He, who maketh peace in His high heavens, grant peace unto us and 
jl Israel ! and say ye, Amen, 


The Cadish consists, strictly, of the four paragraphs, which, for the 
sreater convenience of reference, have been numbered above. The one, 
hich follows them, but which I have separated from the rest, | shall 
have occasion to show, is not an essential part of it. The grandeur of 
‘he ideas in the Cadish, their order and clearness, are alike admirable. 
And when these qualities are considered, in conjunction with the general 
brevity of the expression, their excellence must be so apparent, that it 
would be superfluous to dilate upon it. The second paragraph, how- 
ever, will require a few remarks, because it is in this principally that 
the translators have differed widely from one another. | Now my chief 
aim is to show, that the plain simple meaning of the original is suffi- 
ciently obvious, although rather indirectly or elliptically expressed; that 
it is such, as is conveyed in my translation, which is purely literal, if 
we except the substitution of the more distinctive word ‘ this’”’ instead 
of “the; that, in fact, the second paragraph applies to heaven, the 
preceding one applying to earth. After the adoration paid to God in this 
world, and the coming of the Messiah have been mentioned, the paragraph 
in question speaks of the service and homage offered to Him in heaven. 
It is thus made a part of our worship, to refer to that more excellent 
and glorious service, rendered to God by the hosts of spiritual bemgs. 
If the abundance of terms, at the beginning of this paragraph, should 
appear strange in an English form, let it be remembered, that they are 
to declare the acts of beings, whom we are taught to conceive as freed 
from ordinary and corporeal cares, and unceasingly occupied and 
delighted with the contemplation and adoration of the Supreme. 

To show that the idea of the worship of God, by the hosts of 
heaven, and of the likening of our worship to theirs, are not foreign to 
our established form of prayers, I might adduce two passages in the 
morning service, One of them is at the conclusion of the section 


wa the other is the portion designated the Acdusha. 
The latter is the shorter of the two, and it may be sufficient to be intro- 
duced in this place. I find it translated in these words: “ We will 
sanctify thy name in this world, as they (the angels) sanctify it in the 
heavens above: For thus it is written by the hand of thy Prophet, ‘ And 
the angels calling to each other exclaimed :’ 

‘“ Congregation.—‘ Holy! holy! holy! is the Lord of hosts! the 
whole earth is full of his glory.’ (Isaiah vi. 3.) 

The existence of this passage might alone be sufficient to confirm the 
interpretation which I have givex of the second paragraph of the Cadish. 
But the confirmation must be made complete, when it can be shown, 
that both these passages have actually been intended to refer to a 
similar purpose. This can be done in the following manner : ‘The 
entire Cadish, when compared with the AW ANDY, or, the 
prayer of eighteen blessings,” in which the Aedusha occurs, may be 
regarded as its epitome. In following the comparison, we observe that 
the first and second paragraphs in the former correspond with the 
commencement of the latter, as far as the Kedusha, and more particularly 
with the Kedusha itself. The third paragraph stands in the place of 
the several petitions in the latter, and more especially of the one in the 
nature of a resumé, which is thus translated: ‘* Hear our voice, O Lord, 
our God ! Have pity and have mercy upon us! O receive our prayers 
With mercy and favour! for thou art the God who deignest to hearken 
‘0 prayers and supplications! O dismiss us not empty from thy 
Presence, O our king! for thou dost in mercy attend to the prayer of 
thy people Israel. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hearkenest to 
Prayer!” The fourth paragraph is as evidently to the same effect as 
the concluding blessing in the latter, although much more concise. 
This blessing commences: ‘‘ O grant peace, happiness, and blessing, 
erace, favour, and mercy unto us and unto all thy people Israel !” 
Nor must we fail to remark, that both the Cadish and the Mwy AIDY 
are finally closed by the same paragraph: ‘‘ May he who maketh peace 
in his high heavens grant peace unto us and all Israel.” It is true, the 
mention of the Messiah occupies a different relative situation in the one 


and in the other ; but this cannot certainly be deemed an objection of 
anv weight. 


Paragra 


ei. ph of the Cadish, having thus been proved with greater cer- 


»it can no longer be doubted but that the interpretation of the 

oe which, as I have before said, is the most obvious, is really its 

Tue meaning, 

s. ‘tated that the Cadish is composed in Chaldee, but I should have 

ory the last paragraph, which is in Hebrew, and which will like- 
ae be perceived to be, in substance, but a repetition of the one 

preceding it. On both these accounts it might fairly be taken to be 
onal or supplementary. But what is still more convincing, that it 


A correspondence betwixt the Aedusha and the second — 


is not an essential portion of the Cadish, is derived from the manner in 
which the Cadish is said. The individual who says the Cadish, after 
having repeated the whole, except this paragraph, makes three steps 
backwards, which is intended as a reverential mode of quitting, as it 
were, the more immediate presence of Almighty God, after the utterance 
of these very solemn prayers. It is in imitation of a custom of the 
priests at the sacrifices, and corresponds in principle with the mark of 
homage, shown to kings by those who, having had audience, are about 
to leave the royal presence. Not till after having retrograded, as just 
mentioned, does the individual repeat the last paragraph, thereby 
showing it to be distinct from the others. 

There may appear a degree of obscurity at the commencement of the 
Cadish, from the use of the expression, ‘* His great name,” without any 
previous and direct mention of the name of God. In answer to this, it 
must be remarked, that the Cadish is invariably repeated, as no doubt 
originally intended, immediately after some other prayers, in which the 
name of God will have been conspicuous. Whoever will be at the 
pains to look in our formularies, at the several occasions when the 
Cadish is said, will observe that such is the case, and that, instead of 
obscurity, there is a peculiar beauty in this particular point. 

Such a review will likewise afford opportunity of remarking the 
propriety of the respective occasions in which the different modes of the 
Cadish ave used, for it is not always repeated in its complete form. 
Sometimes the first and second paris only are said, to which is given the 
title of the “* Half Cadish.”’ Sometimes, the first, second, fourth and 
fifth parts are said; and this is known by the title of the “ Orphan 
Cadish,”” the reason of which shall be shortly stated. At other times, 
all the five parts are said, which constitute the “ Full Cadish.” This 
last form is only employed after prayers which have contained some 
special supplications. The * Orphan Cadish,” which omits the part 
applicable to special supplications, is enjoined to be repeated in congre- 
gation, by those persons who have been deprived by death of a parent 
or near relative. Thus, on each separate occasion, an individual in that 
situation is allowed to approach his Maker, and, for the time, pronounce 
this sublime and concise language of adoration, and be the means of 
eliciting the responses of the congregation then assembled. The 
primary intention of this institution has, on the one hand, reference to 
the merit of the deceased, in having left in this world descendants or 
relatives instructed in religion, and zealous for the glory of God; and, 
on the other hand, as regards those who have to repeat the Cadish it 
serves to evince, and, if necessary, to teach them the submission they 
owe to the Divine will under the loss, however severe, which by his 
decree they have to deplore. A devout attention to the Cadish also 
manifests, on their part, veneration for the memory of the deceased ; 
and although no direct allusion is made in it to the departed soul, yet 
the more all the circumstances are considered, the more it will, 1 think, 
be found to be well adapted for these several purposes, as well as for 
raising in their minds the solacing thought of heareafter re-meeting their 
departed friends in a more blissful state. 

Before concluding, there is one more topic, which [am desirous of 
touching upon. Reflecting lately on the frequent repetition of the 
Cadish in the synagogue, and that, in this respect, it resembles what is 
termed ‘the Lord’s Prayer” in the Christian church, I was led to 
compare the contents of the two, and I was much surprised to find great 
similarity betwixt them. It is so great and so evident, that I shall now 
merely point it out, not deeming it requisite to enter upon any develop- 
ment. But it may be well perhaps to state, that the similarity is more 
obvious from my translation, than from any hitherto published; al- 
though I can safely affirm, that 1 was not in the least guided by any 
such view, at the time of composing that translation.—//ebrew Review. 


THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 
By tHe Rev. Dr. Menson, or DusB.iy. 
(Continued from page 381.) 


Chap. XI. 


We have, with our last chapter, finished the Ante-Mosaic period of 
our history, and are now arrived in the course of our investigation at 
the second portion of the same, viz., the Post-Mosaic period. 

Yet before we proceed with our history, we must preface that period 
with the following remarks :— 

Ist. The revelation—in other words, the Mosaic law—has not up- 
rooted the foundation and the basis upon which the history of marriage 
among the Jews in the Ante-Mosaic period rested. It is true, it has 
modified the same in some instances, added new laws, restrained and 
forbidden many marriages; yet it has wrought no positive change in the 
primeval statutes of the Ante-Mosaic period: on the contrary, it has 
retained all the principal rites of the same. The reason why the 
Mosaic law has not overthrown the principal statutes of the preceding 
period is, because the history of marriage among the Jews is a peculiar 
one, and differs from any other history. The history of marriage 
among the Jews has not developed itself, like the history of nations, 
etc., by natural and outward changes, which have carried their effects 
into the bosom of a particular nation, and thus transmuted the position 
of that nation into another ove, and changed its political existence and 
form. No; the history of marriage among the Jews has developed 
itself in another way. Its origin is of God; God himself has established 
this great and moral institution of marriage. Its development, from the 
moment of its establishment to the period we are now arrived at, was 
by God, and through God, the Founder of that sacred institution, and 
the Guardian of its moral rites. All its statutes issued from the living 
source, God, and his Divine command, as we have shown in the pre- 
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ceding part. The woman was subordinated to the man, because God 
ordained it to be so. Atfter the fall of the first human pair, God com- 
manded) “ And he [the man] shall govern thee [the woman ].” The 
daughter was under the command of her father ; her services were his, 
and he alone had the power to dispose of her in marriage, because of 
the same Divine command (compare chapters ili. and iv.). And now, 
as God and his Divine will are unchangeable and unalterable, we cannot 
be surprised to find the principal statutes of the Ante- Mosaic period 
retained in the revelation. “ The grass dries, the flower withers, but 
the word of God remains for ever.” 
9nd. As the Post-Mosaic period of our history is based on revelation 
—or, in other words, is the revealed part of our history—it is therefore 
for us to define what we comprise in the term ‘“‘ Revelation;” the which 
we will endeavour briefly to sketch. The revelation is divided into two 
parts: Ist, the written law: 2nd, the oral law. The written law is 
contained in the five books of Moses, and is that part of revelation which 
was accessible to each member of Israel, and which every one was bound 
by Divine command to know; it is that part of revelation of which God 
(Ye shall teach it to your children, and ye shall speak of it when you 
are sitting in your house, and when you are travelling upon tiie road, 
etc.). The oral law is the explanation given by God to Moses of the 
written law (vide the preface of the B°'N to By); it was not accessi- 
ble to every Israelite, but was known only to the Levites and to the 
judges in Israel, to whom it was taught by Moses. But Moses did not 
do this of his own free will; he was commanded to do it by God; 
wherefore God separated the Levites, and commanded that they should 
have no possessions of land like the other tribes, in order that they 
might have full scope of time to study the oral law, and retain it (vide 
Moreh Nebuchim, sec. 3, cap. 49; Inst. Ayrubin, fol.54). This order, 
however, was disturbed in the time of Samuel, who, seeing the vile 
actions of the priests of his days, established a prophetic school, where 
he taught the oral law to members of other tribes. But still the oral 
law was not yet committed to writing. This was first done by Rabbi 
Jehudah Hanasi, about 3949 a.m.. who collated the Mishna (720). 
But the Mishra was also written upon the same principle as the written 
law of Moses, and therefore again required explanation. Those expla- 
nations the Rabbi taught to his disciples, and they were likewise orally 
retained till the time of Rab Asbi and Rabina, who committed them to 
writing about 4127 a.m., and called the collection NV) (Gemara). 
We must however remark, that to the oral law belong also the 
(MyID 3°) thirteen principles which God taught to Moses, by which 
the written law was to be expounded, and on which the discussions in 
the Mishna, as well as those in the Gemara, are based. 
The Mishna and Gemara is that great and sublime work known to us 


as the Talmud (‘922 


And now, having given the outlines of the term ‘“ Revelation,” we 
proceed to say, that we include the Talmudical and Rabbinical! periods 
under the second part of our history, the Post-Mosaic period; for the 
law of Moses, by the especial Divine command, “ Ye shall not add or 
diminish” (Deut. xii. 32), became the standard law of Israel, from which 
the Jew could not, and did not deviate, neither to the,right hand nor to 
the left. And though we shall find, in the course of our history, cases 
of modification in marriage among the Jews, those modifications were, 
however, based on the law of Moses, and the principles thereof. 
Neither the Talmud nor the Rabbins introduced any change or modifi- 
cation which was not in concord and harmony with the revealed law of 
God; and Dr. Frankel, in his “ Law of Lvidence,” very justly says, 
“ The revealed law and the oral law are closely interwoven with each 
other. The latter stands to the former as the product to any given 
number, and is connected with it in a two-fold manner: Ist, it inquires 
into ani expounds the Mosaic law; 2nd, it cultivates and improves 
upon it, taking the former a3 its basis.” Maimonides also (Moreh 
Nebuchim, sec. 3, cap. 41) says, “As the High God knew that the 
commands of this holy law would require at each period an addition or 
a diminution, according to place and to the change of time (which means, 
that man would like to form it to suit himself), he therefore admonished 
against those additions or diminutions, and said, * Ye shall not add nor 
diminish” (Deut. xii. 32). The Talmud likewise says (Megillah Parek, 1), 
“ No prophet was allowed to introduce any change of law in Israel; and 
the forty-eight prophets and seven prophetesses which were in Israel 
did add nothing to the revealed law.’ Samuel Idels, Sven (ibid.), 
says, that the wise men D'D3M were, like the prophets, restrained from 
introducing any change of law in Israel. And so it was that the im- 
provements and modifications which either the ‘Talmud or the Rabbins 
have introduced, were, as we have already said, based on Divine autho- 
rity, and their decisions come to under the Divine command: “ And 
thou shalt come unto the priests, the Levites, and unto the judge that 
shall be in those days. ... And thou shalt do... according to the sen- 
tence of the law which tcy shall teach thee ... thou shalt not decline 
from the sentence of the law which they shall show thee, to the right 
hand nor to: the left” (Deut. xvii. 9—11; vide Talmud, Treatise Bera- 
choth, fol. 19; Maimonides, Yad Hachazakah Hilchoth Mamrim); and 
therefore they were and are binding upon the Jews. 

It is true that there have also been some changes made not quite in 
strict accordance with the revealed law; but these changes were not 
introduced as a law in Israel; they were made by the judges in Israel 


(Syton "tT M3) for once, for a certain time, and on a certain occasion 
(Ty Mew); and this, again, was according to Divine permission 


* We choose the term “ Rabbinical,” though we mean the Gaonims period, for the 
understanding of the public. | 
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salts, are sometimes held in solution with it. The saliva answers many or’ 


(vide Moreh Nebuchim, sec. 3, cap.41). But as it is nop 
investigate the matter farther than is consistent with the Nature : 
subject, we cease expounding. OF our 
‘The reader must therefore not be surprised, when we « 
and explain the Mosaic period, that we have recourse to th 


of 


tions of the Talmud. We will, however, keep apart, as far KE st 
the one period from the other, and therefore divide the succeeding me, 


of our history into, l, the Mosaic period, as explained in the Tal 
2, the Talmudical modifications; 3, the Rabbinical or the on 
modifications ; 4,the ceremonies attending a Jewish marriage ‘ty 
Post-Mosaic period ; and, 5, the changes in the ceremonies of ma ham 
among the Jews at the present time in many countries, rmage 
With these remarks we close the present chapter, which we intend 
a preface to the second portion of our history, the Post-Mosaic Detied. 
and we shall, by Divine permission, commence in our next the Mosii- 
period. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ECONOMY OF THE MOUTH A PROOF OF THE 
DIVINE WISDOM AND GOODNESS, 


Tur upper-jaw is connected with the bones of the face, those forming the 
sockets tor the eyes, the ears, etc.; and as it is nearly immovable, jt has 
been compared (by Richerand aud others) to an anvil, during the masticatory 
process, as the lower jaw strikes as a hammer against it. The articulation 
of the lower Jaw to produce its various motions, the provision made to ppp. 
tect its joints from wearing by constant friction, and the whole mechanisy of 
the surrounding parts, must excite, even in the commonest observer, the 
most vivid feelings of adoration to the Almighty Artificer. And it will go. 
pear obvious, that the structure of the human frame has furnished data fp 
various mechanical contrivances. ‘The inferior maxillary (lower jaw) has 
placed at its extremities bulbs of an oval form (condyles) ; these are fitted 
into sockets of a similar shape in the upper Jaw, and are attached by strong 
muscles and ligaments. The muscles, being elastic, answer the purpose of 
main-springs, which are set in motion by the power we possess called gli. 
tion; the ligaments are stops or small wheels to regulate the motion, and t 
give a compound action, connecting this bone (the lower jaw) with the 
other parts of the mouth’s apparatus. Each bulbous extremity has an jn- 
sensible substance placed over it, quite smooth and cartilaginous, to prevent 
the friction from injuring it, or wearing the socket in which it moves. But 
as a further protection, there is secreted an oleaginous fluid (answering the 
purpose of oil), which keeps the sockets constantly moistened, and thus the 
injury is prevented that would result from a constant collision of two hard 
substances, such as the bones, rubbing togetier. This fluid is called synoria, 
and is secreted from glands situated in the joints; they are so placed, that 
in proportion to the force and motion exerted by the condyles in the socket, 
a greater or less quantity is expressed, and thus all exigencies are provided 
for. We must also pause to state, that the substance of the bone forming 
the sockets, and the other bones of the face, are of a cancellated or porous 
structure, and besides being lighter than if they had been of a more solid 
nature, they now prevent the consequent injuries which would result from 
the jaws coming into collision, particularly as the amount of the action of 
the temporal masseter and other muscles which assist to produce the com- 
pound actions of the jaws are supposed by physiologists to exert a force in 
a strong man equal to five hundred weight. And besides the porous struc- 
ture of the bones as a preventative to numerous injuries, and to take off the 
vibrations which would be communicated to a more sonorous substance, we 
should also mention that there are cavities in the bones of the face (the 
antrim maxillare), and which have connections with the nose, and are to the 
voice what the hollow part below the bridge of a violin is to that instrument, 
viz., to prolong the sounds, and add to the tone and fulness. : 
Besides the ‘teeth and jaws, there are two bones united together to the 
upper maxillary, called the os palati; these form the arch or roof of the 
mouth, and also the floor of the nose. ; 
From this accouut of the bony fabric of the mouth, we are led to 
economy, as it is the seat of the organs of taste, speech, etc. The tongue, 
as the organ of taste, destined to examine the food (prior to its being divided 
and prepared by the teeth), “is furnished at its extremity with numerous 
nervous papilla ;” and so exquisitely sensitive are they, that any effluvium 
or aroma excites them, producing sensations of a pleasant or unpleasatt 
nature, and thus we have ideas of bitter, sour, sweet, etc. If anything 8 
placed in the centre of tire tongue, its flavour is not accurately recognised unt 
the end or tip comes in contact with the substance, and tests its quality 404 
property. Besides this. valuable office performed by the tongue, by # ™ 
express ourselves, and hold converse with our fellow-creatures ; a Powe 
conferred by the Deity on man alone, and which raises him to the first link 
of created beings. This peculiar blessing enables us to communicate 
rational and philosophic truths, and all those advantages we derive “7 
civilisation. ‘The mouth is also furnished with glands, situated on each side 
of the face; “they are called the parotid, the sub-maxillary, sub-l 
glands, besides others named from their situation”’ These glands ae | 
the fluid called saliva, and which is composed of water, four parts, and one 
albumen ; besides, other adventitious substances, such as earthy and alkaline 


ful purposes in the animal economy ; by its moistening the mouth, the _ 
are preserved from being much injured by the friction used in masticatio®» 
and as this fluid mixes with the aliment (with which it is nearly a 
it may impart to the food some peculiar property, by which it 1s rep on 
capable of being acted upon chemically bythe gastric juices, whea if 18 
veyed into the human laboratory, the stomach. laced 

The gums, covered with membranes so highly vascular, have pene 
by our benevolent Creator, not only to protect the teeth, but to eo =“ 
degree of heat or cold at which fluids and solids “ be taken wit 
into the stomach; hence they may be considered as the thermometer 
organ. 

The soft palate, and a fleshy substance of a conical shape (called O° 
uvula) suspended at the posterior extremity of the roof, perform 4 = she 
ful purpose during the act of eating, by closing the passage tie from 
mouth and nose, and thus preventing the liquid and partion © » exacll! 
going up the nasal cavity. The roots of the tongue, being pla h an nd, 
below the soft palate and uvula, act as an auxiliary guard to the going 
from their manner of articulation, effectually prevent anything 
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or the respiratory passage (larynx). When in the act of swallowing 
down the tongue becomes a gutter, rather inclined, and by this contrivance 
qu! “a formed at the back part of it to convey fluids down the funnel- 
aed cavity (pharynx) leading to the stomach. When solid food has 
jergone the masticatory process, the tongue collects all the particles 
aD a and places them on its centre, which acts as an inclined-plane ; 
roget . ‘+ slides towards the cavity, the side placed nearest the larynx becomes 
9 -iderably raised in its inclination, that not a particle escapes down the 
renee passage, but the mass is propelled down the funnel-shaped one, 
Thos, when we contemplate the complicated mechanism of our frames, we 
a tf orclaim, with feelings of gratitude to the Author of our being, “ that we 
fearfully and wonderfully made."—From “ Practical Observations on the 
Te wth and Gums,” by I. L. Levison. 


O°) IN GENESIS I. 2. 
II. 


Tye word 2% (Mayeem), commonly translated “ Water,” is not strictly 
<9, but rather the elements of that fluid; namely, the gases oxygen and 
hydrogen, which, when in combination, constitute oxide of hydrogen 
(water). 

Since the manuscript was written, I have had the good fortune (for it 
encouraged me to proceed) to see Mr. Babbage’s remarks on the crea- 
tion, whose observations I here quote with much pleasure and delight, 
having a giant in the scientific world to support my views on this 
subject. 

“ ]f, when speaking of the creation, instead of using the terms light 
snd water, Moses had spoken of the former as a wave, and of the latter 
as the union of two invisible airs, he would assuredly have been unintel- 
ligible to his countrymen;” and, I think, to everybody else at that 
period. 

In Scriptural language, the word O% represents also any kind of 
beverage, as ond means any sort of solid food. 

o'ne’— Moses, the most faithful and true cosmographer, whenever he 


mentions this word, Dv’, he means not to denote the high or invisible: 


heavens, but simply the atmosphere which envelopes and surrounds the 
earth (about forty-five miles in height) or any other planet, satellite, 
star, or other body in nature. This word is in the dual form on 
account of its two hemispheres, which, to one placed on a globe or sphere, 
the horizon seems to lutersect. 

Tne great Jewish commentator, YW" Rabbi Shlomo Jarchi, says, 
is composed of OND UN, OF OY , OND NU’; that is, (reversing 
the Xv’), fire, heat, or caloric, and DD fluids or gases; which, he says, 


jaw) “were mixed together, and therefrom 
formed the atmospheric air.” 

This idea appears to have been taken from the Talmud, }$8 2 733M 
m7. The question there is ‘ND “ What means Shomayeem 
py ov Dy “1 “18 Rabbi Yowsy says, “ The place of gases, the 
atomic repository, or atmosphere.” 


On) Us , NIN NAVIN in the Mathnitha it is expounded, “ fire, heat 
or caloric, fluids or gases.”’ 


Such expressions by the ancients teach us that the Deity brought 
these two sorts of atoms together, mixed them, as it were, and there- 
irom the expanse or atmospheres were formed.— Jalkat Ben Shimoni. 

Sept. 7th, 5611—1851. M. H.S. 


THE JEWS IN GALLICIA. 


Tue Lloyd, heving recently published a fierce denunciation of the 
orthodox Jews of Gallicia, calling upon the government to pass vigorous 
measures against them, a Christian caused to be inserted in a succeeding 
humber of the. same journal a letter, of which the following is a 
translation 
“Uneonnected with the struggle of parties, I ever, as a Christian, 
cast an Impartial judgement into the scale. As a landowner of Gallicia, 
have, for many years past, had dealings of every possible character 
with the Jews of that country ; I have attentively studied their life, 
their mode of action, their every being, and I have failed to discover 
‘mong them anything more dangerous to the well-being of society, than 
to be found among any body of men devoted to similar pursuits, and 
daving the same commercial and industrial end in view. On the con- 
trary, I have found among them less viee, and more humanity and 
mestic virtues, although less of what is termed civilization. I do not 
"ish to speak of their private usages, because those usages only affect 
themselves, What I admire most among them, is the charity which 
they exercise towards the poor, and which is pushed to such an extreme 
‘Nat the richest man is not ashamed of his poorest neighbour, and gives 
‘Ma place at his table. It is among them that the most intimate 
amily life reigns in all its purity and primitive signification, and among 


them CXists an ardent belief m the Deity, which, though pushed to | 


cedem all vigorous rites, is yet restrained by those bonds which 
. it relations with the State, they have always shown themselves to be 
~.wuland obedient, and ‘have never taken amy purt in the political 
., wents which surrounded them. .As to their misanthropy, and these 


ne being dangerous to the Christian population, I call all 


Yotil he has foand all amicable modes of arrangement fail, and has never 


ia but in the most extreme cases, to the severity of the law. 


Rasp,’ Chance,a Jew shows himself too exacting, 


it is the 

80 who, ‘ey ‘their arbi 
sw the balance of justice, send back selfishness to its.confines, and 
cain permit that a Christian be . Where wre immomerable 
0 which orthodox Jews have shielded men of faults other than 


ersecution of those who dissent from their belief. Jn | 


itness, that a Jew never judicially pursues a Christian | 


their own from the rigour of the law, disposing rather to indulge the 


most merciless, and thus preserving the life and happiness of many 
families.” 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I find in your valuable journal a statement respecting my re- 
conversion to Judaism, copied from Saunders’ (Dublin) News-Letter ; 
but perceiving that you have stated my name to be “ Frieding,” instead 
of “ Friedeberg,” I beg of you to do me the favour to correct the error, 
which is likely to prove the cause of inconvenience to me. By so doing 
vou will oblige, Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servant, 


Henry FRIEDEBERG. 
1, Meridian Vale, Clifton, near Bristol, 8th Sept., 1851. 


To the editor of the Jewish Chroniele. 


Sir,—I perfectly agree with the sentiments expressed by your corre- 
spondent S. H. M.; but allow me, through the medium of your paper, 
to correct his statement (which I have good authority for doing) regard- 
ing the re-examination of the Dom by the Chief Rabbi, ete.: as far 
as the provincial congregations are concerned, he should have exempted 
Manchester, which examination, it appears, was left by the Rev. the 


Chief Rabbi to the Rev. Dr. Schiller. 


. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Manchester, Sept. 9th. A SUBSCRIBER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Rome.—Amongst other iniquitous proceedings, we copy the following 
from the Daily News :—*“ A poor Jew, during the republic, purchased 
a carriage which bore no marks of ever having belonged to a cardinal, 
but after the restoration of Pius IX. he went himself to relate the cir- 
cumstances of the case to the competent authorities, notwithstanding 
which, as the carriage was proved to have been the property of Cardinal 
Brignole, the Jew was sent to prison, and could only get out on giving 
up the carriage, without receiving any compensation, and he was more- 
over obliged to hand over seventy crowns for some alteration he had 
made in it. Now when the trial relative to these carriages came on, 
the poor Jew naturally imagined that as he had already settled the affair 
with the authorities, he, at least, had no occasion to apprehend further 
molestation. But he deceived himself, for he has been pounced upon a 
second time, and condemned to six months of incarceration.” 


Tue Hacue, July Gth.—Mr. Blukrode, a learned Israelite, Professor 
of the Marine College at Delft, has published a work on agriculture and 


its economy, to which publication a prize has been awarded by one of 
the first societies of savans in Holland. : 


Beruin, August.—It is decided that no Jews are eligible to become 
members of the provincial diets, not even Jews who are members of 
common-council. 

The Voss Zeitung computes the members of the Reformed Congrega- 
tion at about 400, and adds, that their numbers have of late fallen off. 


BrEsLAv, August 6th.—According to a rescript of our chief-presi- 
dent to the municipal authorities, the Jews can vote as electors to the 
provincial diets, but cannot themselves be elected. A ministerial deci- 
sion has, as yet, not been given in this affair. 


Pestu, August 2nd.—Lloyd’s paper has the following: ‘‘ The daily 
papers reported, a short time ago, that the Chief Rabbi of Karlstadt 
(Transylvania) has performed the marriage ceremony in a case where 
the couple who entered the state of matrimony were of different religions, 
the bridegroom being a Jew, and the bride a Christian. A correspon- 
dent of the ‘M. H.’ corrects this statement, and says, that the bride, 
previous to the performance of the ceremony, embraced Judaism; and 


that her mother, and the higher military authorities, attended the 
ceremony.” 


Bruny, August 15th.—Hirsch has left us, and has already proceeded 
to Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The provincial papers describe the condi- 
tion of most of the congregations as bordering on entire dissolution, on 
account of their refusing to contribute towards the congregational funds, 


Tarnow, August 8th—A great many Jews are engaged on our rail- 
way as “ Navvies.”’ 


LemBERG, August 14th.—The Jews have been prohibited from car- 
rying on their business in several localities of our town. An exception 
has been made in favour of three of our coreligionists. This judicial 
(not judicious) decision has emanated from the municipal authorities, to 
which the affair had been referred bythe Ministry. They have, besides, 
issued circulars to all the citizens, interdicting, under fine of 100 florins, 
the letting of any locale to a Jew for business convenience. The 
Stadtholder, however, has instituted an investigation, and demanded 
that all documents bearing on this affair should be submitted to him, 
We confidently rely on the justice of his Excellency, that our case will 
be decided with impartiality. 

PrAGvuE, August 17th.—It has been decided that a separate teacher 
will be appointed at the gymnasio, to whom the religious instruction of 
Jewish students will be confided. His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant 
has reported to the Minister that his salary may be paid by government. 

Russia, July.—The number of Jews is gradually decreasing. The 
dreaded conscription drives them across the borders. In Moholew, in 
Podolia, where formerly lived 3,200 Jews, there are now only 1,100. 
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The others emigrated into Wallachia, and will never return.—A llgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums. 


CopLENTz.—The commandant has ordered the Jewish soldiers, 
when assisting at the religious ceremonies on the Sabbath and days of 
festival, to appear in their uniforms. 


Our Intettectuat Yourus on tHe Contixent.—The flattering 

and honourable success of the Jewish scholars at the City of London 
Schools is well known to our readers ; we are glad to find that a foreign 
land presents as striking an instance of Jewish intelligence and Jewish 
assiduity, as shewn in the rapid acquisition of knowledge by Jewish 
youth. ' Three pleasing illustrations we proceed to chronicle. 
" On the 12th ultimo, the distribution of prizes took place at the 
Lyceum of Avignon, whereof the success of the Jewish students was most 
signal. Some in the upper classes have borne away nearly all the prizes, 
although they had to compete with scholars that were be no means to 
be despised. At the College of Carpentras, the Jewish students were 
not less successful than those of Avignon; one bearing off as many as 
seven prizes. On the 26th ult, the distribution of prizes at the Com- 
munal Schools of Paris, and the Jewish Asylum of that city eliminated 
equally satisfactory proofs of the nature and intellectuality of the 
Jewish race, 


Portrait or ALDERMAN Satomons, M.P.—We have before us 
a most artistically and tastefully-executed likeness of our highly-respected 
brother and champion, the patriotie member for Greenwich. It has but 
just been published by Mr. Joseph Skelton, of Albany-street (see 
Advertisement). The engraving is on steel, by Mr. Skelton, after an 
original picture, taken lately by Mr. Herbert L. Smith. If there 1s one 
Jew who has done more than another to further the great cause of the 
emancipation of the Jews, it is Alderman Salomons; for, whether in his 
battling for the repeal of municipal or parhamentary disqualifications, 
he has shiown that indomitable spirit of perseverance and determination, 
combined with nobleness and gentlemanly bearing, as has rendered not 
only himself, but the community of which he is a worthy member, 
universally respected. Let us hope that every Jew will not consider his 
house furnished until he shall have become possessed of a portrait of 
this distinguished Jewish patriot, in whose present arduous parliamentary 
struggle the future welfare of the Jewish body is so deeply interested. 


Tue Canrersury Concrecation.—The synagogue estate belong- 
ing to this congregation has recently acquired a very handsome addition, 
by the erection of a bath-house and other useful offices on the ground 
adjacent to the synagogue. ‘This has been effected by the filial piety 
and generous liberality of Joseph and Samuel La Mert, Esqrs., of London, 
who, when recently attending the funeral of their mother at Canterbury, 
became aware of the want of these offices, and at once gave orders for 
their erection ; and, when finished, piously dedicated the building to the 
memory of their parent. The erection, like the synagogue, to which 
it starfs close (indeed, almost too close), is in the Egyptian style, and 
bears a tablet with an appropriate inscription. We cannot sufficiently 
laud this method of consecratiug a work of utility as a tribute to the 
memory of those we have loved and reverenced, so superior to “ storied 
urn or animated bust ;’” for whilst we thus do honour to the memory of 
the dead, we contribute at the same time to the comfort and happiness 
of the living. Such an erection is Sussex Hall, such a tribute should 
the Hannah Rothschild Scholarship have been; and although the build- 
ing put up by the pious liberality of the Messrs. La Mert cannot of course 
compare with what the one is, or the importance that the other would 
have assumed, yet the principal sought to be carried out is the same, 
and does infinite honour to their clear good sense and right-mindedness. 
—(From a Correspondent), 


A Gas EnGIne,.—An interesting piece of news from America is the 
assertion, made in the Cincinnati papers, that a Mr. Solomons, of that 
city, has invented a gas engine, which is to supersede steam. ‘* With 
common whiting, sulphuric acid and water, he generates the gas. Five 
dollars worth of these materials,” says the Nonpareil, ‘ will serve to 
propel a boat across the ocean half-a-dozen times, and, if there be no 
leakage, it will keep a boat in motion until it wears out. The fluid has 
a pressure of 540 pounds on the square inch, while water has none, 
except that of gravity. Water at the voiling point gives a pressure of 
15 pounds, With the addition of 30 degrees of heat the power is 
double, giving 30 pounds. and so on, doubling with every addition of 30 
degrees of heat, until we have 3,840 pounds under a heat of 452 degrees 
—a heat which no engine can endure. But with the gas, 20 degrees 
of heat gives 1,080 pounds ; 40 degrees gives 2,160 pounds; 80 degrees 
gives 4,320 pounds; that is, 132 degrees less than boiling heat gives— 
a greater power with this gas than 452 give by converting water into 
steam. The result is, that it requires 1,800 dollars of expense to run 
a boat to New Orleans and back again with the old engine, while this 
one will do the same work for 50 dollars. Mr. Solomons has his engine 
in operation. It is of 25-horse power, and raises 12,000 pounds up and 
down five times in a minute. He has it so planted that its power may 
be seen. The engine is so constructed as to be self-sustaining, manu- 
facturing and pumping its own gas; while a small furnace, almost half 
as large as acommon furnace for heating flat-irons, furnishes all the 
heat he desires. A handful of charcoal does the work, and his boiler is 
about as large as a good-sized cannon-ball.”” 


MARRIED. 
On the 10th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Dr. Heberal Gunsburg Lewis, Head 


Physician (Oberarzt) to the Imperial Royal 12th Regiment, (Graf) Count Haller’s 


Van Gelder, at her father’s residence, No. 35, Bernard- 


care of Mr. Lazarus, Wilson-street, Finsbury. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—Aberdeen Journal; Extract from Morning Journal} (Jamaica). 
for the Month ending August 30th, of Public Baths and Wash-h , Retur, 
swt (The Tabernacle of Moses), etc., by Isaac Albu. OUses ; by 

A. M.—Notwithstanding our correspondent’s threat, we cannot alter oy 
nation of referring him to the Chief Rabbi for an explanation . the r determ). 
the Second Festival having been fully discussed for several} weeks in vite of 

A Subscriber.—We have not the acquaintance of the Rev.S—, from, a LV, 
and any notice in our journal would only be giving him the notoriet Tmany. 
all such apostates desire. Y he ang 


Portrait of 


DAVID SALOMON 8, 

Alderman of Cordwainer's Ward, November, ig4) 
and I.E". for Greenwich, July, 1851. 

FP\HE above Portrait, engraved on Steel by Mr. Joseph Skelton, after an oric; 
Picture recently taken by Mr. Herbert L. Smith, is just published, ana ae 
had of Messrs. Leggatt and Co., Printsellers, Cornhill; Mr. Jones, Library Tho. a 
street, Woolwich; Messrs. Dolman, Nelson-street, Greenwich; and also ot Me 
Skelton, No. 118, Albany-street, Regent’s Park. 

Prints, 12s. Proofs on India Paper, 18s, 


Liverpool Old Tiebrew Congregation, 
\ ANTED, a qualified English Lecturer, who will be required, also, to ac 
generally in the duties of the Synagogue. Applications, accompanied } 
testimonials, to be addressed to Mr. D. Behrend, Senior Warden: or to M: y 
Wolfe, Secretary, 16, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, from whom all particulars may be 
ascertained. 


Jost published, price 5s, 


Containing the Pentateuch ; 


EING the First Part of the Jewish School and Family Bible. Translated from 
the original language by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the supervision of the Rey 

the Chief Rabbi of the United Congregations of the British Empire. | 
To be had at the Library of Sussex [lall, Leadenhall-street; and of Jame. 
Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-[nn Fields. : 


Engiista , French, and German, oarding and Day 
School, 


For a limited number of Young Ladies. 
CONDUCTED BY 
MADAME STERN, a Parisian, and late Teacher of the Scottish Ladies* Institutio: 
Edinburgh ; and 
HERR STERN, from the University of Heidelberg. 
Assisted by efficient Teachers. 

HIS Establishment combines a sound English Education with a thorough knor. 
ledge of the French and German Languages, This object is to be accomplished 
by the constant use of the French and German Languages in the family circle, a 
well as by teaching in them several of the elementary parts of instruction, such x 
Geography, History, Natural Philosophy, and Natural History. By this means the 
pupils will be enabled, not only to read and write both languages, but most readily 
to converse in them. The Hebrew Language will be taught, with strict attention 
to its grammatical forms. The structure and genius of the English Language wil 

be taught most carefully by experienced English Masters. 

The Moral and Religious Training will command particular attention. 


TERMS PER ANNUM. 


For Day Pupils under Ten Years - - - - Ten Guineas. 
Ditto above ditto - - - - Thirteen 

Boarders under Ten Years - - - - Forty. 
Ditto above ditto - - - - - Forty-five ,, 

Laundress - - - - Three 


REFERENCES. 
Rev. Dr. Adier, Chief Rabbi, London. 
Messrs. Stiehel, Crosby-square, London. 
Messrs. Barnett and Neustadt, Birmingham. 
Mrs, Eleazar Moses, Tivoli-place, Manchester. 
Mr. Sichel, High-street, Manchester. 
Mr. Sems, Ship-street, Brighton. 
Dr Cohen, Hardy-street, Great George-square, Liverpool. 
Mr. A. Abraham, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Contract for Meat. : 

HE House Committee of the Jews’ Hospital are ready to receive Tenders - 

the supply of Meat for Six Months, from the Ist October next, ‘ 

For particulars and form of tender apply to the House Steward, at the How, 
Mile End Road. 


To Tailors’ Assistants. 
Wa a Person of EXPERIENCE and good address, cond 
Tailoring and Outfitting Business, in a Seaport. Salary liberal. 


Apply to Mr. S. M. Emanuel, Southampton ; or to Messrs. Samuel, Brothers» 
Ludgate-hill, London. 


As Packer, Saiesman, 
R to make himself generally useful, in the Ready-Made or Second-Hand “ y 
Business, a Man, aged 40 years. References unexceptionable. Address, ™ 


The Cigar Manufacture. oe 
ESPECTABLE LADS Wanted as Apprentices to the above awe 
Cards of Address, apply at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 4, hoe 


To Jewellers. 
ANTED, a Young Man who has been used to the Silversmit 


Business. He must be capable of Marking and Laying-out 
Apply.to M. Myers, 8, Bull Ring, Birmingham. ma 


Atastonishing Low Prices. Suppl 
VALLENTINE, 132, Houndsditch, and 23, Stoney-lane, will ne serene 
» Fine Citrons, Green Palms, and Beautiful Myrtles, which 
sell at such Low Prices as have never before been offered to the Jewish pu part witho! 
Purchasers may have their oya5y> bound ready for use, and sent to any 


d Jewellet 
h Windo®: 


extra charge, 
we 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus P iy paral O 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and 

54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle 
City. of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool ; ag tere 
Salford, Manchester; and M. Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. — 
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